Part One 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE TEMIAR LANGUAGE 

7. INTRODUCTION 

There are at present some 45,000 aborigines in the Perse- 
kutuan Tanah Melayu, and these may roughly be divided into 
three main groups: the Proto-Malays, or aboriginal Malays, who 
live in the South of the Peninsula and who speak archaic forms 
of the Malay language; the nomadic Negritos, found in the 
North of Malaya, whose own languages have been much 
influenced by other aborigine dialects; and finally the Senoi, 
who inhabit the hilly parts of Northern Malaya, and whose 
dialects are supposed to be related to the Mon Khmer group 
of languages. 

Among the Senoi, the numerically most important tribes 
are the Semai and the Temiar, and it is with the latter that we 
are concerned. According to the latest figures, the total number 
of Temiar is now about 8,500. Almost all of them live in the 
deep jungle areas of Perak and Kelantan, with the exception 
of a small group now settled in Pahang. The Temiar practise 
a form of shifting agriculture that implies an only partly settled 
form of economic existence. Their staple crops are tapioca, 
hill-rice and, to a lesser extent, millet. A typical settlement 
among the Temiar consists of one or more longhouses, usually 
built on a hilly slope near a mountain stream. Such a settle- 
ment is normally under the leadership of either a headman or a 
chief, depending upon its importance. Another person of tribal 
significance is the local halaaq or shaman, who is the group's 
spiritual and ritual leader. But on the whole, the organization 
of leadership is somewhat loose, since a bilateral form of kinship 
system is followed. To supplement their diet, the Temiar fish 
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their mountain streams and go hunting with blowpipes. These 
blowpipes are made from bamboo, and poisoned darts are used. 

As a result of the Emergency, the number of contacts 
between Temiar and outsiders has considerably increased, and 
the deep jungle areas have strategically acquired considerable 
importance. But neither Communist Terrorists nor the Security 
Forces have basically altered the Temiar way of life, and their 
physical isolation makes any great changes unlikely in the near 
future. 

Little is known about the origin and the racial affinities of 
the Temiar people. One of the earliest theories put forward 
about the origin of the Senoi stipulated a common origin of 
all Malayan aborigines from a primitive Negroid stock. This 
"pan-Negrito" theory has long since been discarded and various 
alternative theories have been advanced. Some writers link the 
Senoi with various Vedda-like peoples in Ceylon and Southern 
India, while others have suggested Melanesian and Mon Khmer 
affinities. 

It seems unlikely that this problem will ever be solved; and 
it is perhaps not as important as it once seemed to ethnographers, 
who are today less interested in pseudo-historical speculation. 
Modern theory regards the Temiar as being loosely related to 
a great many other primitive hill-tribes that are found in all 
parts of South-East Asia and for whom the term "Nesiot" has 
been used. 

Linguistically however, there is a fairly convincing case for 
the theory that Temiar and other Senoi dialects are either part 
of the Khmer group of languages, whose main representatives 
are found in present-day Indo-China, or at any rate that Senoi 
has been greatly influenced by Khmer dialects. There seem to 
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be significant grammatical similarities, and certain basic Senoi 
words can be traced to Khmer sources. However, so far none 
of the Senoi languages have been analysed from the view point 
of modern descriptive linguistics, although such an examination 
would undoubtedly be of great interest. 

Temiar nowadays has a considerable proportion of Malay 
loan-words, many of them adapted to Temiar habits of speech 
and thus almost unrecognizable. In the more accessible areas, 
the majority of Temiar men speak Malay as a second language, 
but this is much less true of their women. The deep jungle 
groups are less used to hearing and speaking Malay, and even 
the men in these areas have frequently only a smattering. All 
groups still use Temiar almost exclusively among themselves, 
and despite the considerable proportion of Malay loan-words, 
there can be no doubt that Temiar is not a Malay dialect, but 
an active and vigorous language in its own right. 



